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Project SCHOOL (School Concerned-* with Helping Others" 
Objectives and Learning) is a program developed to prevent dro{)ping 
put through group counseling^ parent counseling^ and positive 
reinforcement. Project SCHOOL operates as a ^ropout prevention . 
program^ in. grades 1-1 2. Teachers and counseloxis^ using a locally 
developed check list and other materials^- identify 120-150' students 
,t*ey feel are potential dropouts. The obje^ctive of the, project ws^s to 
significantly reduce the dropout rate in the^Bawlins Public Schools. 
One >of *fhe ^ma jor facets of the program .Has to eljlist support in both 
t2ie(^chool and community to bring available resources to bear in an 
attempt to increase the hqiding power of the publicvschools. These u 
students are ;.sqheduled into special counseling sessions ane' hour, ^er . 
week. The parents are contacted individually and asked to attend a • 
two-hour discussion group conducted by a qualified counselor once 
every two weeks. Both groups are small enough so that those attending . 
feel fre» to discuss their problems. High interest ^'guidance materials 
.are made ^vai^lab.lfe to^ both parents and students. Parents are 
encouraged to becdme. interested in the scfioolr and their child's 
progress and any special problems that may exist. The students 
receive an incentive award for attending their counseling session and 
• for getting their parents to attend the evening sessions. The 
incentive -awards donsist of tickets tor local entertainment 
establishments and drive-in restaurants. Inservice training sessions 
were conducted for the projecl: counselors and the teachers who were 
to be involved in the selection of the students, (Author) ^ 
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A HANDBOOK OF A VALIDATED DEVELOPMENTAL DROPOui- 
p'rEVENTION PROGRAM'S METh6dS AND PROCEDURES 

Authored by Louis Hooban and Robert Pugsley 



The "School" Handbook has\techniques which can be used 
by Administrators, Coun^el^rs and Teachers in Guidance, 
Value Clarification, Group Counseling, Parent Counselr 
ing and Family Counseling. 



EARLY DEVELOPMENT OF PROJECT SCHOOL 

The Rawlins* schools have traditionally had a high dropoqt rate com-" 
pared with the rest of the state of Wyoming. Rawlins High School, at the - 
end of 1^^71, had the highest dropout rate in the state. A need was felt 
by many community and educati*onal leaders that something needed to be 
done to reduce the high number of dropouts. Considering the fact that 
about 33% of the parents of these dropouts had not graduate^ from high 
school, it was felt that a dropout 'preventiQ.n;.:pro^r4m would be needed 
which would involve positive involvement of ^the cnlldren's parents* 

' ■ 

Under the auspices of Title 111, a federal .title prograip funded for 
Innovative and/or Exemplary Projects, a program written and developed 
to include counseling for potential dropouts ba^ed on some forms of 
behavior modifications and positive reinforcement in conjunction with 4 
parental involvement. The major components of the project entitled "Pro- 
posal for the Development of an Innovative Program That Will Curtail the 
Dropout Problem and .Identify and Serve the Needs of Potential Dropouts" 

^eXQ group counseling, parental counseling and positive reinforcen(ient. 

^Later th0 title was changed to'^SCHOOL (School Concerned with Helpilng 
Others* bbjectlves and Learning )X.^IJtffIr1g the ^arXy developmental (stages 
of the project an extensive effort was made in the community to compile 
an accurate profile on the school dropout in Rawlins, Wyoming, in the 
selection of studei5>ts for this project. 

BRIEF DESCRIPTIoJTtlF PROJECT 

■ Project -JSCHOOL is lo9ated in Rawlins^ a community of 10,000 persons 
in southcentral -Wyoming. It is basically a "blue collar" area with min- 
ing, railroading and .other types of resource development being the major 
occupations. Approximately 25% of the population is Mexican-American. . 
The community is growing and attracts a good deal of transient population. 
The^pchool district has a pupil population of 2500. S^ven hundred pupils, 
grades 9-12, are housed in a. Modern physical plant. A brbad range of 
cpur^c of feringfr is availaHlo and emphasis lis .placed on ■ vopational-techni- 
cal^subjicrcts. Psychologipal services are available and Ovlearnirig dio- 
abiliities teacher is assiffcrned to each school. A majority of the students 
take jobs in the community upon graduation. The student populajtion scores 
about average on nationally normed tests. ^ 

Project SCHOOL operates as a dropout prevention program in grades 
1-12. Teachers and counselors, using a locally developed check list and 
other materials, identify 120-150 students they feel are potential drop- 
outs. The objective of the project was to significantly reduce the drop- 
Out rate in the Rawlins Public Schools. One of the major facets pf the 
program was to ertlist support in both the school and community^to bring 
availab^le resources to bear in an att.jmpt tp incr'ease the holding power of 
the public schools. These studet^ts are' scheduled into special counseling 
sessions one hour ^er week. The parents a^ contacted individually and- 
asked to attend 'a two - hour discussion^gr^p conducted by a qualified 
counselor once every two weeks. Both groups are small enough so that 
those attur.ding feel free to discuss their problems. High interest guid- 
ance materials are madd available tn both* parents and students. Parents 
are encouraged to become interestefl in the school, and their child's pro- 



gress 4nd any special problems that may €^xi£?t. The students receive an 
incentive award for attending their own counseling session and for getting 
theix parents/ to at'Eend the eve ni TTg se s bl OTTS^ . Thir xnceritive awurds cunyist - 
of tio^cets fcir local entertainment^ establishments and drive-in restaurants. 

Inservice training sessions were ^nducted for the project counselors 
and the teachers who were to be involved in the selection of the students. 
It was essential that the total school staff become aware of the program 
objective and the methods used to reach that objective; therefore, the 
project director assumed the responsibility of disseminating information 
about the project to the staff. 

THE DROPOOT dilemma * 

The basic strategy 6f project SCHOOL was^o use a wide range of invol- 
vement activities and inducements to form, a team on the positive side of 
tjie prdblem. This team was not :just a core of specialists but a team repre 
s^ntative of the entire community, with members of each segment of Society 
doing what they coulfl to mitigate the role their group plays in the dropout 
problem. JThe involvement of these groups has since become a part of the 
overall solution to the problem. Students, parents, teachers and members 
of the business community - the total educational community - were involved 
in an attempt to decrease the number of students who were dropping out of 
school . ♦ ' . 

First, students, parents and teachers were to be involve^. along with 
the business community and the total educational community. 

A general premise which was accepted is that there are few dropouts ^ 
among the highly motivated students who early become achievers, and who 
mutually applaqd and are apjplauded by the present system of academic and 
athletic achievement. An effort was consciously made to widen this base 
among the stuiifiixt^-Jrtr genetal by (a) understanding of goals, of education# 
as traditionally established (b) increasing the niomber of students who are ' 
honored, applauded and given notice by the educational eotabliohmont (which 
now includes PiToject SCHOOL) (c) increasing the number of teachers, parents 
£ind students who have an ovels«Aew of the problem, the ramif icationOi ' the 
possible impact On their lives, welfare"** and ambitions • and whcji arc invited 
to innovatively do something about the dropout problem • 

^ The writers also determined that the project, i<f1ll?tr were to succeed 
and meet its objective, must be adequately funded. As a result, the Pro- 
ject SCHOOL program was written in a basic nature which would be qtlite 
nonrestricted and uninhibited. 

The writers felt that the real dropout suffers not only an aborting 
of his formal education and certificate program # but sometimes an emotional 
breach with the establishment in most forms. The students who thr^ough 
guidarice from the school system arrdve at another viable route of learn- 
ing progress may be dropping down from the ideal or majority route to one 
of self development, but they are not dropping out of the struggle, rebell- 
ing with society, ngr giving up the hope. 

Rawlins, Wyoming, has a large minor><v of Spanish- speaking and Mexican 
American descendants. ^Although community a!td school relationships are pos- 
^ive, th*" dropout ratio among the minority was percentage-wise greater 
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than in the English speaking segment of the student body. 



This problem was dealt with in' setting up parental groups of cross- 
cultural content to. promote communication; also, special concentration was 
made at Pershing Elementary School where the minority percentage was 65%. 

Project SCHOOL also provided effort^ and insight into what possible 
programs coqld be included in the existing academic structures to deal 
with the potential dropout. The project attempted to obtain knowledge 
about why the students drop out and what factors can be used to identify 
the potential dropout, consequently this knowledge could be applied to 
reduce the dropout rate. * * 

Project SCHOOL initiated certai^ii innovative, techniques, unique to 
the project and the Rawlins school system. Group counseling, was initiated 
and extended to the Rawlins schools -so that all student;? had an oj^port- 
unity to participate. A reward system was initiated 'and installed with 
major emphasis on the target .population: potential dropputs. Parents 
were an integral part of the project and involved -in ]^i-monthly meetings 
with school personnel. Programs were of a wide variety, covering all 
aspects of the educational environment as well as the home.^ 

Project SCHOOL was tairbon County School District One's^ttempt to* at 
least confront the problem arjid creiite an awareness of. the dropouts' prob-, 
lems and situations. Nationwide, the dropout problem is a worsening Situ- 
ation. The writers felt that chan^eb in curriculum attitude and innovation 
were needed to effectively counteract this growing problem. i 

Braulio Alonso, a former president of the National Education AsSocia- 
. tion (NBA), has commentfed, " the American dream of creating and building an 
educational opportunity for all is still /a dream' ar^d far from ifruition. 
For millions of Americans affected by racer, color ^nd place of abode # thiei 
dream is farther away than ever — -it has disappeared in some piLaces." 

"Itoday the high school diploma is practically a necessary 
.portificato for employment. But in otir largo cities # frustration ^ 
mid despair run high* Here, about two^thirds of the unembloyod 
. never finished high schools and thOse Who do because of cult- 
• ural dispriqntationf environment and &^ poor educational opport- 
unity haVe an inadequate eiiucation. ** ' . 

David Seld^n, president of the American Federation of Teachers (AFT) # 
views the dropo% as the institutionalizing of academic failure and the 
result of "thei il^sidious influence of the laws of economics on "Educational 
theory and tactics." ' v" 

In testimony before the Senate Select Committee on Equal Educational 
Oppprtunity on October 5, 1971, Selden said that half the children who 
enter first grade nev^r made it through .the 12th, having become somewhere 
along the line ^'dropouts, fallouts or pushoiits." He added, "the idea that 
half our children are not worth educating! ^eems monstrous, and yet this is 
exactly the effect of what we are now doin^. In effect, our schools are 
based on the concept of the 'marginal child'." 

"In economics, •the marginal product is that which is barely * 
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wocth producing. The ftiarbinal child iis Chart child,^whOr in the 

judgmen t of our scfciety , is just barely worth the cost of ^ 

educating. Those who fa]jl ^elow that lifie* . . . the sub- j 
marginal Ones > . arc rejected or discarded in exactly the ,< 
same way submat^inal proqucts are , thrust out of the market ' - : 

places . . * except that humans, unlike submarginal automobiles, 
soap or breakfast foods 4° not just disappear, they become a 
part of ©ur un&nployment,l welfare, crime and riot statistics," 

Leonard Moacham, Warden <if the Wyoming State Penitentiary , said that 
more than 75% of the inmates v^ere school dropouts. Thus- the cost of the 
dropout assumes a heavier findhcial burden to the society than just lost 
earni-ngis. Six dropouts during the 1973-74 school year at Rawlins com- 
mitted felonies shortly after dropping out. 

/ " . 1 

General agreement prevaili? that TUnerican society is better 6ff to 
keep youngsters tn school through high school graduation .if at all poss-- 
ible. Failing that, to help them into GED progr^ims on career and 
vocational training so that they can become productive citizens. Project 
"SCHOOL io concerned with three relatively new interests in public educa** 
\tion; dropout prevention, awareness , and rehabilitation. 

■ / ' 

Project SCHOOL, in Rawlinsi found that a large number of dropoutSL 
came from homes where the parents "^had been dropouts. Conversely, 
the children of high school and '<:ol lege graduate parents were more likely 
to complete high achool graduation In summary, a recycling .of dropouts 
ib occurring. Project SCHOOL di;tfectly assessed and dealt with this sit- 
uation by concentration on parentis as a focus of the total program.^ 

• Total 'cost of "the project ov^r three years (197-2-75) was $28,650^ 
This averaged out to just over $9'r 000 per year. Per learner cost per - 
year vas cut to $26.00- per- ydar, Per leather st^rt-up cost was $45.00. 
Ongoing maintenance lessened! the initial cost cosiderably. 

/ As a ref3Ult of Project SCHOOL the humbor of dropouts decreased, and 
improve^ potential dropout identification information has boon dovclopod. 
Also, new attention has boon focused on the dropout problem throughout 
the schools, the community and especially to the involved parents. 
Group counseling, relatively nW ^to t;he district, has^ become widely 
Qcpepted and each- month the^ superintendent meets with groups of ^students. 
Public relations v>er6 positively improved , as cited by students and parents 
as the project provided a plac^ to go to talk and listen to others Con- 
cerning school, family and any other topics that develc^jjed. 

In sum, both the soft* and !hard data suggest that Project SCHOOL has 
prbducod and is cx^tinuing. to produce benefits. Measurable statistical 
changes have occurred witb the l<K?al dropout rate but, perhaps more 
. itnportantly, there is evidence of change in the school system with which 
ythese students interact. The \f oundation of a community-school wide effort 
/has beea established which is mqdeleS on an inclusive basis • The project 
'^nd project staff have served as an educational^ change agent. A Wyoming 
State Dept. of Education evaluation team noted: - ^ 

1'; *The project 'has enormous potential for positive change. The 
improving of parental attitude tcj,ward the school is recognized 



even by th*-3e queDtionin|;( the project, 

Th€i oupport of the .^ecrefition and entej^tarnmenVTacets of Wq^^ 
^ - ' * * . . . ^ - s rncc ' ' * 




TFIQ. support: oi tne ..^tsuirts j^ciuu v.iii.^.>^i.»-*..M.^..^--wv-^- 
comfnunity (theat;pr and bcjwling tickets uqed as I^entives) 
ccwld grow in tb a partnetjship between schbpl and qonununity 
whi'Ch students ^^'^^wf ^ f ' . ^ v 



could- benefit 



from 



3. The group counseling mod^L utilized at the high school^ appears 
outstanding, jlnd there* isi\ evidence that crt this level it\has been 



an 'unusuall/ trouble-f reehyear at Rawlins High 3chool, 




4. ^The program is lnnovative;y as the S.D.E.^ Title III director atatCTS 
there is "no similai; operation existing in the state and perhaps 
in the nation". 

The parent involvement has* included, ait the high school levels 
more than just "gripes". ItVyhas focused on such topics as: 

a. Relationships between panfent and teenagers. 

b. Information about the high school and its programs. 
Speakers on pducation and^hild rearing. \; 

The high school administration's 100% behind the project. £^ 

^\ 

ivolvement of other community aSfjncies, such as Mental Healthy 
i^^ a positive sign. 

8. Students at the high'school had excellent rapport with the coun- 
selor ' and were enthusiastic- about their counseling activities. 
There appeared to Jbe no stigma atfcac?hed by students in partici- 
pating in the ^high school counseling Sessions . ^ 

9. Parental feedback indicated general a^*:eQment with the high school 
"dropout" program. They saw some posittive changes on the part 

■ of their children as a result of' the prC(ject. 

■,>'-• ■ ^ ^ ' V ■ ■ ' * ' , 

The project successfully 'prevented some studo'i^ts from dropping out of 
school since": f ^ \^ ^ 

1. The^ropout rate foi"' pgirticfipants in the stti^ent guidance groups 
- di4 not differ from the dropout rate for the\^tudent body as a 
whole andr " \ 

embers of the student guidance groups had (iri comparison to the 
entire student body) : , . 'V 

a) significantly lower scores on the Otis Test of Mental Abilitji^ 

b) come from significantly mpre homes in which nioither parent hac^ 
completed high schdol • • 

c) been truant or in trouble in school more frequently 

d) achieved two or more "F's" in school course work in more cases 

e) represented fewer homes in which parents had completed high 
school. 

0 The project in operation indicated the following: 

1. The tickets for use of reinf orcemei^t seemed to be an ^effective 
factor in dropout prevention. 
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2. The project activitioo haVe had an impact ujfon the dropout rate 
. in Rawlino High School. 

_ 

"*3. Eight of nine "Potontill Bropbut PacTo;;a' were stgnificanLly 
' accurate" predictoro of actual dropouts from Rawlins High School. 

Recommendations from Project SCHOOL o » ^. ' 

1. A study, should* bo made to determine how significant is parents' 
involvemont in the education of their children. Parental 
education was a major determinant in high school graduation as 
found in this study and many others. Parental involvement may 
be another factor. If so, . involving the parents wouid be bene- 
ficial to their children. Parents should not be , treated in 
isolation from ifoy groups in the educaticfnal process., but should 
be provided with meaningful roles in moving toward commoh decis- 
ions in all matters of major importance* to thf schools. 



f2. 



Factors ouch aa family backgrodnd and p^st experi'^Ace should be 
ronsiderod tn tfte format for both student and parental groups. 



) iJinco actual and^ potential school dropout factors relate signify 
i-antly to an individual's early homo background and parents' edu- 
nation or lack of education, reftJearch needs- to be done in the ar6a, 
of emotional I'sadineaa and early re^rsal of negative input towards 
Paucation before or during the child's first year in school. 

4 Emphasis should bo placed on research needs to be done in the area 
of group counseling for early primary students. Group counseling 
Ohould also include, as part of the educational system, parent 
groups, student-parent groups, teacher-parent groups and teacher- 
otudentrparcnt ^^roups in considering alleviations for problems and 
progress toward'^ solutions . . 

5. The rooulta of. Project SClfOOL detnonotrato, especially in the third 
year, that a Go£3t offoctivcnoaa program was in operation; as for 
ovory ton students kept in ochool by efforts of staff personnel 
will result in the cost boinq obootrbod by thb local district through 
tho Qtatoclassroom unit," In addition, the project reached many, 
parents and bther students not identified as potential dropouts 

The cost of the entire project will not equal the public cost of 
local dropouts who are involved in correctional institutions, public 
welfare or uniimployment . 

6. In developing programs to deal with potential dropouts, cSare^must 
be taken to work with their .parents (s) or guardianCs). If the non- 
school and school environment are correlated toward the same pur- 
poses, then a more positive effect on the student is likely- to 
occur than if the two environments are in conflict. 

7 The- sbhool system should keep parents, and the community as a whole, 
informed of the programs in which they can participate. Parents 
must bo constantly informed and made to feel that they pXf>y an 
important part in their child's educatirn. 
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8. Tti^ school district should attempt to keep records of : their drop- 
-outs^ and Tnake efforts^ to return the student to school*. Referral 

aqoncies shouird be contact^ed. each ease so that alternative plans 
of aetion are available |:o i^nsure an adequate education for the 
student. ' ' . 

9. New adaptation of this project or similar projects should- be imple- 
mented in the? near future to do somethirtg about the dropout f>roblem 
rather than nothing* This ^project should be continually modified 
to deal with changes that occur in coping with the dropout problem. 
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PKOJKCT f^CHOOL IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL . 
.* • , f " • 

The 'development of positive attitudds toWaxd^self r others, and school 
ijhould be i nit i tiled f roui zUq unsot ut tfiu tutaj acliuul uxpe^iencei v^h& 
•school dropout ^hay bocon^e a vital statistic, and has indicated, a need for 
a .preventive proqram which 'could en£il51o the potential -^ropout to experience 
a more successful rjchool relationsl^ip. Therefore; Pro'ject SCHOOL has 
emphasized the neod for a dropotiC prevention program in graces ^K-12 . 

The purpofio of the following repo/t was to "acquaint tli&^eader with 
the roln of the Rnwlinr?, Wyoming, elementary school in the Title J^I Project 
SCHOOL. Innovative 'topics includfithd organization and "adJministration^of ^ 
parent group meetings uti lizing behaV^or modification techniques, and Zfi plan 
for implement Ipg deve lopmej^tQl guidance and cgunseling techniques involVB;^^ 
in classroom j^teryention (v:6) . % 

i ^ix ■ . . . U» ■ 

Parent G^up Meeting Process' * * 

• WlfcS* do«ilinq with tho ponitivo development of the 'total child, there 
became a in/>ed tc> Involve the paronf or guardian of that child in the educa- 
tional procosn. P.if;t attortip^til of ^P.X.A. ,''"J?..'Ji.O. a;nd other parent-school 
orga'ni;5^ationr, havr> mot: with, limited success irt involving paroft-ts of poten- 
tial school diV>poiJtr;. « Project SCHOOL established as ono prime objective:^ 
the involvement of 5it>leotpd parents in a positive group experience. . It ' * 
Was assumed th<^p if the parents became- associated iwith^school in a positive 
roaltionsfiip, they would reflect this positive attitude* to their children. 

. Identific«it ic)ri of Parent?;. ^Itfiough the primary objective of Proj-Qct 
"SShoOL wah to dec-re.if/e thc^ dror>out rate v^^thin the school distir?ict, the / . 
elementary school de-emphasized th4p objective when selecting parents to 
participate in gro^jps. To label e^It»mentary school children as "potential 
^dropouts*' could cau;;o domago ^o th6 child's self* c9nccptT ^Thercfeoro,* 
teachers and counselors, using a Ipcrally devtJlOped check list and other 
materials, identified students they felt were experiencing school fmatra^ ^ 
tiono, failure and pther causes which could eventually (^ulimLnato" with .. T 
dropping out of nchoql. Th'o total teaching staff^was orioiH:ad as, to the 
purpose of the parent rneoti*nga, af^d 'then askod to mi^ko roforrala based on 
the criteria listed above. Alno, the school counselor invited tj^ose^ 
parents^ whose children l>ad been referred to the younselprffor help with - 
school adjustment* ^socialization, impro^/embjnt oj- self concept and other school 
confli9t^ related problems. ^ • , 

^ , ; - . ^ ■ ' ' ■ 

The Pershinq Elementary School Which had a plurality of Mexican-American 
'and low indSme studenlo was a'high priority target school. Parent group 
meetings wore initiated there from the beginning of Project SCHOOL in 1972. 
in, 1974-75, the program'was expanded to inciiide the Sunnyside and Mountain 
View ^hools in Rawlins,' Wy^ingj Total elementary population at the three 
seHpols was ihast over 1, idO ^ildren. Approximately 15% to 20% of the child- 
ren's parents wqxks invited to 'participate in parent group meetings. 

Orqafiization . The parent "group meetings were designed to meet once 
every two weeks, for a two hpur evening session. Parents were contacted by a 
letter which explained the purpose of the meeting, time and place. In order 
to improve communication and meet the needs of the minority population, 
including come pionolingual, Spanish, the Pershing School letter was biling- 
ual ly designed. During the. initial otagjss of the project, personal phone 
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calls wdre mqde ta remind parisntl of the meeting and to enable/the parent 
to ask questions concerning the nature of the groups. As thQy^roups became 
?mpre organised, the letter s^n't out t^?j day of the meeting pro^red satisfac- 
tory. - . ' 

Staff . Selection of a highly skilled staff was pertinent, to the suc- 
cess of 'the parent group program. Group leaders trained . Ih group process • 
techniques, child 'development and counseling were screene^ and selected«by 
the directo;: ot- She Pr<5ject. Because, of the Mexican-Amei/ican population 
at the t>eY^trrng School, it .was important to include leadfers who were bilin- 
g?ial and knowledgeable of the parents^ cultural background. Project SCHOOL 
relied upon the skill of the local educational staff. /L-^jaderG included: 
teachers, counselors and principals. , j 

Behavior Modification Procedure . Project SCHOOL developed an i;inova- 
tive procedure for encouraging parents, to attend thd- group meetings. The 
parent's positive behavior, attending a group meeti/hg, was reinforced. 
Children received an incentive award for getting t^oir parents to attend 
the parent group meetings. /The incentive awards consistod of tickets for 
local entertainment estafodTshments^ and drive-in r^staurar)ts. 

As the Children received the awards they ga/ned an awareness;, that 
their parents "vore genuinely interested in the cfiild's school involvepf»nt . 
Such positive communication botiJeen parent and dhild Can contribute to 
strengthen family unity. . ' 

The botjavior nfodif ictftion principle utilized for the lencOuragement o ' 
consistent group attendance has proven t;o be very effective. Parents con 
tinue to attend the meetings once every two wee|ks for the entire^ school 
year. v ' " 

: Content of Group Meetings . The content of the parent group meetings, 
was dependent upon -the interests of the parents and the ski'l^ls of thb group 
leaders. Tl^* first. meeting each year Was devoted to the grientatipn- of the 
parents of Project SCHOOL. Parenta were then asked to suggest topics to 
be diocuGoed throughout the year. • 

Parents suggested ouch topics as: child discipline, commUnit^y pro-. . 
Judices, child conflicts, child behavior improvement, individual differ- 
- encos, school policies and procedures, family unity, community pride and 
many other par©nt-chi Id-school related topics. 

Group leaders proved to be skilled in many of the areas of parent 
interest, it was attempted to include one special topic within each, 
meeting. Content of the meetings generally was divided into the "^following 
two stages: (1) structured activity r to instVuct and educate parents; and 
(2) u nstructured group counseling seribion - to \ enable each parent to dis- 
cuss individual concerns. 

The structured activities, whic^ lasted frC^ 45-60 minutes, incl-uded 
preoon tat ions by the leaders on sucjT^topics as: behavior improvement, 
school policies, bilingual education and child 4cWelopmont'. Also, to 
orient the parents to the school environment, a 60 minute video tape of the 
children in the classroom was prepared -and presentted byione of the teachers. 



' . ' V . 

Following the atructured activity^ tfhb parf^nts wore divided in groupcj. 
not largex?*than eight to encourage the gha'Ting in individual parent con- 
cerns, parents openly discussed their values dealing with familjr, school 

and goimnuiu^Ly . -t-femy vaiuablt^^-^nomentti wfre uhan»d durirn j ^ 't^his" btac j u of tho 

meiotlng. Offcen role-playing^hd socic(^ratna techniques wore utilislbd ^Q^ain 
ingight into each' unique situation. The group counseling philosoj)hies and 
approaches were Vc* ft up to the^group leaders as flexibility encouraged the 
• interdisciplinary approach?" * ^ 

Groups of encourage children to a^Qrtd i\nd corltributo to tho meet- 
ings. The children we^e able to describe school from their own perppedtivgy 
which was^of^reat value to tho^ total group experience.' 

To reinfQrce the participants/ ainnorrinoetings and picnics wore opon- • 
bore4 for the Christmas meeting and the final spring' encounter*. Tljo dinnef* 
and picnic was a ftimily, affair which was a positive experience for ' each 
participant. > • , ^ • / ' 

Siflnmary . , P\t the time of this writing, Project SCHOOL was moving? . ^ 
strongly-' into tho fourth yeajr of imjplomontdtion. Tho project hcis gained 
tho full hupportj of 'tho administration, sd^iool statf and community. Stu-* 
deniiSr whoso parents f irst|attended the 6lem6ntpry/grQ«4)s, wore, entering 
high BGhoo^t.* Therefore, evaluation of the *projaj2ft was incomplete. Tho 
accoptancc' of the group meffltings, however, Jias 'grown stronger each year. 
Afthough it was too c*arly to tajbulate the ef f ectiyeneri^^ Project SCHOOL hao 
had on preventing school dropout among thoso who attended elejnentary guid- 
ance .groups, the Rawlins* sqhools had certainly experienced a marked • 
increase in parent dropins. , ' * ■ 

CLASSKOOM INTERVgNTlON GUIDANCE'- ACTIVITIES (k«-6) 

Project SCHOOL has focused attention on parent-child 'cbiranuni cat ion. 
ThQ. guidance department at the high schboj^ hao emphaoissed. gr^up jcounseling 
with potential dropouts. At the elementary school level, a preventive 
developmental guidance approach utkili2>ing classroom^ intervention has been 
implemented. • » ^ 

'* . ^ ' 

Tho following, report describes the organization 'and, implementation of- 
tljej classroom intervention guidance activities in the Rawlind eJftanentjMry 
school systqiji. Starting in the fall* of 1974, counoeloro and toachcro worked 
together to develop a classroom interventions guidanc^ program. Tho 
elementary guidance 'counselor ac^e^ as a facilitator for the * new program. 
Tho counselor was respoiloible fo^ introt^ucing the program to the elementary 
sjtaff thirtfUgh. insorvice meetings. Teachers were aoked for input arid support^ 
as tlioy Were to play an important role in tho activitieo. 

The objecj:ives of tho program included: improvement of self imago # 
acceptance of so''f, bettor social interaction, awareness of group processes # 
underotanding of feelings, value clarification, and improvement of peer 
relationships as well as 'other related affective domain concepts. It wao , 
projected that it \ comprehensive guidance prograta could bo introduced at 
the eleipontary level, then the high school drppout rate would show a oig- 
nificant declinci in future years. ^ . 

To m&jt the objectives, the counselor prepared guidaniqc activities 
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to be'prisented to the iridividual classrooms. A schedule yas posted each 
week in the teacher's lounge and teachers were ^encouraged to voluntarily 
sign for an i-n^tervention aativi-ty. ^ - 

v\ The d0unselo^'-4evoted apprbxim^ely 15-20 minute sessions weekly %o ^ 
*the program. Teachers, wer'^ asked to remai'h in the classroom to assist the 
'^bpunselpr and to learn the guidance techniques. I 

Activities included: movies, classroom meetingk filmstrips, stimulus-' 
stories, records, puppets, role playing and sociodr^. Teachers were 
encouraged to present foUow-up activities throughout the week. . Also, ^ 
t€tachers were provided v^i^th resource n^teVials to enable them' to^ present, 
additional guidance activities. ' 
. ■ „ "f ■ '■ 

During the f irst ^ear; (1974-1975) , the program was enthusiasticaiay 
accepted by the teachers^T The elemeiitary ^^ystem consisted of 5.Q classrooms 
in grades K-6. Tffe program was initiated in October and continiied through 
May, and a total of 445 classroom guidance activities were conducted by the 
elementary counselor. ' , . 

The long range goal Was that classroom teachers *rould eventually incor- 
porate the guidance activities into their' regular curriculum., . Xn order for 
a preventive program to be comprehensive, the te5^ers themselV^es must 
'conduct most of the activities. • ' 

GROUP ACTIVITIES FOR STUDENT SELF-AWARENESS 

A. Objectives ; Helps create self-understanding, increase self-aware- 
' , ness, awareness of self in relation to family and. social relation- 

*>. .ships. . ' • 

■/ Activity ; Family .portrait, group member selects oth&ic group > . 

participants as representing famijLy members. Members group up 
«^ for imaginary picture. Positioning and inclusion/exclusion, give : 

' - ' ' clues to member* s family relationships. - ' 

B. Objective ; Helps student td improve in peer relationships. 
Ac^ivity^ Each student goes around the circle telling e^ach person 
"the way I see you is . . . i 

C. Objective : - Helps students to realistjic self -appraisal. 

Activity : Each student is given a sheet of paper and asked to write 
responses to the following questions; , 
Are you really being yourself or another; • , ■• 
Are^you living? ^ . 

Are you acting*,a part written by someone else? 
What people db^ou adiiiire? ^ ' 

Who would you like to be like? "* 
After individual answer's are written, the students 'discuss their 

responses with the group. ^ 

' D. Objective : Helps stujSents clkrify self -awareness . 

' Activity : Students write down ten ^ different responses to "Who 
/ • am I?" and then relates responses to the group. 
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E." Obnective : Helps- students with self-identity awareness. /. 
Activity: Students write down an e^^-enenoe with thpir first, 

, they -^/rite down ^a -name th^ WOU1.M Ike to bs. called. 
Obi ective"^ Helps students to- blarify their own values. v 



/ session. ^ • . ^ . 

€. Objective: Helps students, learn about hi%el^/herself in relation- 



H. 
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climate/ etc. ; , " 

Ohiective/ Helps students to think about future. ^ 

am not happy." 

■■ ^^ii^IJ^te.. .General group consents ^re then related. 

, ^ J ^rton*>rAtP witlt peers and . gamesmanship. 

solid interaction games. ♦ . ' 

I./ Objective: Help students in sensitivity awarenes^ ^^^^^^l^^^^^" 
^* QbTecrxye. . ncx^. waIV inside-outside circles, 

Activity:, '^J^^^^^^ttind t^^st-f^ all other sensitivity 

outS#r-inneJC^itPles, blind walk, trust taxx^ 

approaches w^ere apprppriate... ^ ^ 

..'^^ uoinQ c,tudents feel better about their strengths. 
Smf' sSentlistf 5 thLgs he/she feels positive about 
himself/herself - discussion follows. 
«. Objective: Helps student to-incr'ease knowledge of family relation- 
ships. > ■ , , father sees him/her 'then sep- 

see him/her. Discussion follows . 

fu::rorfono->ir::ch s explaining his/her picture. 
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Pu Objective : Helps students/parents reflect on past incident for - 
future correctioTi (s) k\ / 
- T^tiyity ; "Stgderrts /pareiiL g are asked -to reer-eat-e pa&fe^ family - - — 
quarrels/arguments thait went 'on or seem unresolvable / Role playing 
^s stiTUctured with counselor intervention for these particular 
incidents. Sociodrama and/or socioguidrama may be introduced pre- 
viously. • 

Q. Objective ; Helps students see need for human interaction. ; 
Activity ; Each student goes around group telling each member 
what gift he/she would like to give eaph member. Also "gives him- 
self a gift. Both concrete and abstract ^ifts are apropos, i.e., 
car, happiness, etc. . , 

R. Objective ; Helps students/parent^ to self-appraisal for values 

Activity; Each group member lists an impqfrtant value or attribute 
for each member of the group. Discussion follows. 

S. Objective ; Helps students/parents to focus meaning for group inter- 
action. 

Activity ; All members draw a privacy circle with 5 levels. Level 
5 would be material covered with strangers, level 4 with acquaint- 
ances, level 3 with friends, level 2 with intimates and level 1 
with self and innermost sfecrets. Members discuss which level group is 
on- , 

T. Objective ; Helps students/parents toward self-awareness with *self . 
Activity ; Each member draws a line at the top of a piece of paper 
that represents his life chronologically. He/she makes an X at ^ 
each critical life-point or major change in life and writes a note 
on .each at the bottom of the paper. Discussion follows. 

U. Objective ; Helps create family understanding. 

Activity : Each member lists at the top of the paper what the major 
- family problem is at home. At' the bottom of the page, the member 
lists what he/she can do most to alleviate the problem. , 

V. Objective ; Helps students appraise his/her own value system. 

A Activity ; Each participant lists happiest and unh^ppiest e:?peri- 
ences to date froth earliest remembrances to present. Discussion 
follows. 

■ ' ■ ■ ■ ^. Y 
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APPENDIX ; 
SCHOOL IDENTIFICATION FORM 



Name 



Sex 



Grade 



Present cla^s grade s_ 
Absentee isn 
Tardies ' 



_t)ften 
Often 



de— tQwa4=4-€ia9s-"tSt: noo IJ 
Healthy 

Retained in school 
Education of parents: Father 

Mother 

Truant or reported trouble to 
parents . * 

I.Q. 

Aptitude (DAT, etc.) 
Achievement scores (ITED) averages 
Extracurricular activities 
Friends who quit school 
Personal appearance 
Number of schools attended (towns) 
' Other comments 



_Poor 
_ppor I 
JTwice 
__Below HS 
Below HS 



Sometime 
Sometime 



Average 



Once 



Grad. HS 



Grad. HS 

-1 



J3nce 
_99 

_l-25% 
_l-25% 

_JIone 
_None 
_J>oor 
6 or mo^e 



JTwice or 
more 

^100-109. 
26-49% 



26-49% 



J)ne 
_One 
Average 



3-6 



_Never 
Never 



-_Good,_ 



jGOod 
_Never 
jCollege 
College 



Never 



_110+ 
J50%+ 
50%+ 

_2 or more 

\ 

J2 or more 
jSood 
2 or l^ss 
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